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Cambridge in 1578. Having thus gained some know-
ledge at the University, he proceeded to acquire bad
habits on the Continent. Returning to London, he
frequented the worst of company and took as his
mistress the sister of a notorious criminal named Cutting
Ball. This worthy, knowing his chronic impecuniosity,
provided him with a bodyguard of ruffians to protect him
from the bailiffs when he walked abroad.

By this girl the playwright had a natural son whom he
called, ironically, Fortunatus Greene. His lawful wife
was discarded as soon as he had run through her marriage
portion. But he seems, nevertheless, to have regarded
her as the ideal of womanhood, for it is generally con-
sidered that the Margaret of his best play is, in some
sort, a portrait of her.

In 1592 he took too much pickled herring and Rhenish
wine at a banquet and collapsed (not unnaturally) in the
street on his way home. He was picked up in a dying
condition and in one of his last letters he begged
his wife to reimburse the charitable shoemaker who had
befriended Mm.

Greene wrote various prose romances and numerous
pamphletSj the best known of which is an exposure
of the different kinds of frauds and swindles most
commonly practised on the unwary. His play James IV
is from the dramatic point of view, decidedly poor.
It had nothing of the historical play except the title,
being the weirdest kind of fairy tale, full of irrelevant
incidents and framed by a strange induction, which
introduces an old hermit whose magical powers are as
remarkable as his Scottish dialect.

Magic, both black and white, made a great appeal to
the audiences of the day, and it figures largely in Friar
Bacon and Friar Bungay. In its essentials the plot is
simple. Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, sent to woo a gamekeeper's
daughter on behalf of his master, the Prince of Wales,
falls honourably in love with her himself. By means